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Robert Lansing’s Proposed 
Bargain with Japan 

BURTON F. BEERS 

[Burton F. Beers is assistant professor of history in North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. This paper, which was read at a session of the Association for Asian Studies, 
derives from his doctoral dissertation at Duke University on Robert Lansing and the 
Far East, 1914-1917.] 

Robert Lansing played a more significant role in the conduct of Far 
Eastern affairs than historians have suspected. Appointed in 1914 as 
Counselor, a position that is equivalent to the present Undersecretary 
of State, and in 1915 as Secretary of State, Lansing held key posts in 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration. He did not function in these posts, 
as recent studies have indicated, merely as an executor of the President’s 
policies. 1 Rather, he possessed ideas concerning Far Eastern affairs that 
were often quite distinct from Wilson’s. Lansing sought the President’s 
approval of his ideas, but when approval was not forthcoming, he sought 
to implement his ideas through independent action. American relations 
with China and Japan were affected by the fact that Wilson and Lansing 
sometimes worked at cross purposes. 

Lansing began to deal with Far Eastern problems shortly after lie was 
appointed Counselor. In August, 1914, the Wilson administration em- 
barked upon what developed into a sustained effort to prevent Japan’s 
taking advantage of war in Europe to extend her control over China. As 
the Secretary of State’s principal adviser, Lansing was responsible for 
planning American action with respect to Japan’s invasion of Shantung 
Province and her Twenty-one Demands on China. 2 Out of his work with 
these problems he developed a proposal for striking a bargain on all 
outstanding questions between the United States and Japan. An under- 
standing of the proposed bargain is important because Lansing’s actions 
were guided by its terms until at least the latter part of 1 9 1 7. 

The idea of a bargain with Japan had its origin in assumptions which 
Lansing made about the nature of American interests in Japan and 
China. Lansing, like many informed Americans of his time, believed that 
the American economy was maturing; that American prosperity would 

1 R°y w. Curry, “Woodrow Wilson and the Far East” (doctoral dissertation, Duke Uni- 
versity, 1951); Tien-yi Li, Woodrow Wilson’s China Policy, 1913-1917 (New York, 1952); 
Russel H. Fi field , Woodrow Wilson and the Far East: The Diplomacy of the Shantung 
Question (New York, 1952) are significant studies centering on the President. 

2 A detailed account of Lansing’s role in these episodes is given in Burton F. Beers, “Robert 
Lansing and ihe Far East, 1914-1917” (doctoral dissertation, Duke University, 1956) 19-86. 
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government, on the other hand, had been irked by what it considered to 
be deliberate Japanese attempts to exclude American trade from South 
Manchuria. The most recent example of this was a revision in freight 
rates on the Japanese-controlled South Manchurian Railway which 
would discriminate against American merchandise. The United States 
maintained that such steps were violations of the pledges contained in 
Japan’s response to John Hay’s first “Open Door” notes.* The final 
source of friction involved discriminatory treatment of Japanese immi- 
grants by the California state government. In 1913 the California legisla- 
ture enacted a law prohibiting the sale of agricultural land to Japanese. 
Japan responded to this act with official protests and anti-American 
demonstrations by her people. The American government was con- 
cerned by the offense to Japanese sensibilities but was unable to resolve 
the matter in a manner that was satisfactory to Japan." 

Lansing proposed that these difficulties be resolved along the follow- 
ing lines. The United States would recognize publicly and explicitly 
Japan’s “special interests” in Eastern Inner Mongolia, South Manchuria, 
and Shantung Province. In return Japan would (1) give specific pledges 
to prohibit discriminatory acts against foreign commerce in areas where 
her “special interests” were recognized and (2) agree to make no further 
complaint with regard to alien land legislation in the United States 
unless such legislation were confiscatory in nature or affected vested 
interests. 7 

The proposal to recognize Japan’s “special interests” was not in accord 
with President Wilson’s announced determination to' defend China’s 
administrative and territorial integrity. 8 Lansing was conscious of this 
but recommended the step as wise policy. He believed profoundly that 
economic and stategic considerations made it necessary for a great power 
to maintain a measure of control over areas adjacent to its borders. The 

3 Paul H. Clyde, “An Episide in American-Japanese Relations: The Manchurian Freight 
Rates Controversy,” Far Eastern Review, XXVI (1930), 410-412, 480-482, provides the best 
published account of the American position. 

“Thomas A. Bailey, “California, Japan, and the Alien Land Legislation of 1913,” Pacific 
Historical Review, I (1932), 36-59. Curry, “Wilson and the Far East,” 102-139, presents 
the clearest statement of the President’s views. 

7 Lansing to William Jennings Bryan, March 1, 1915, United States Department of State, 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United, Stales, J9/./-7920 (2 vols., Washing- 
ton, 1939-1940), II, 408 (hereafter cited as Lansing Papers); Edward T. Williams (Chief, Far 
Eastern Division) to Bryan, Feb. 26, 1915, William Jennings Bryan Papers (hereafter cited 
as Bryan Papers), Library of Congress, Letterbook, Dec. 1, 1914 — June 8, 1915. The ideas 
expressed in the Williams memorandum are Lansing’s. Williams wrote after holding con- 
ferences with Lansing. The views that Williams expressed were not typical of his thinking 
either before or after these conferences. 

“Statements of Wilson’s aims arc given in Curry, “Wilson and the Far East,” 93-101; 
Tien-yi Li, Wilson’s China Policy, g, 12. 
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United States, for example, exercised h rentony ovet tfte Caribbean 
region. In view of this it appeared that tin vmerican gov eminent sit >uld 
admit that there was a sound basis lot | oanese claims.” furthermore, 
I. arising doubted that the United State could destroy the japtnese 
spheres oi inliuence. | apan regarded Eu tern Inner Mongolia, South 
Manchuria, and Shantung as vita l to her merests. She was prepared to 
exert every effort to maintain her claims t those areas 1 he American 
government was unable to consider the t r of armed i orce against the 
spheres. I he failure of diplomatic oitemiv :•>, such as Secretary Philander 
Knox’s Neutralization Proposal of iqoq, aggested that peacetid n teas- 
iires were unlikely to have any practical el ci on Japan s claims. Indeed, 
a diplomatic offensive seemed more likel to precipitate the expansion 
of Japanese claims than to have any other esult. The State Department 
had received warnings in tyi.j that a ch enge to Japan's position in 
South Manchuria or Shantung would pro ,tbly provoke the flooding of 
< !Ii ina with Japanese troops." hints the Ur. ted States would gain nothing 
and risk much tl it included the Japan* < spheres ot inliuence m its 
effort to defend China's integrity, f or th ■ reason it seemed expedient 
to recognize Japan’s claims and ask lor i panese concessions in other 
matters.' 

The request for pledges with respect • loreign commerce in japa- 
tiese spheres of influence was intended o erect legal safeguards for 
American trade. When |apan replied to e Hay notes in 1899. slic did 
not Haim special interests” in Kastein inter Mongolia, South Man- 
( buna, or Shantung. Therefore, it was qu> lionable whether her pledges 
applied in those areas. Moreover |apa s pledges were conditioned 
upon the acceptance bv other powers of lav's notes. Such acceptances 
had not been forthcoming. These (actors ■ ade it difficult for tfte Ameri- 
1 an government to obtain redress in t on uversies sue! 1 as the one that 
had developed over freight rates, l.ansii ; s proposal was intended to 
remedy the delects in the American case. 1 
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The suggestion that Japan acquiesce to American land legislation 
differed from earlier proposals to solve this question. Wilson and Secre- 
tary of State William Jennings Bryan had discussed the negotiation of 
a treaty barring discriminatory treatment of Japanese living in the 
United States. The treaty would have nullified conflicting state legisla- 
tion.' 3 Lansing, however, doubted that this solution accorded with the 
national interest. Nullification of the land law would encourage large 
numbers of Japanese to remain in California, where they might become 
a dangerous fifth column in the event that the United States became 
involved in war with Japan. Lansing hoped to eliminate this danger by 
inducing the Japanese to disperse throughout the country. If the Cali- 
fornia law were to remain in force, it might accomplish this purpose. 11 

Lansing believed that Japan would accept his bargain. In 1912 the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Yasuya Uchida, had made a similar pro- 
posal to Secretary Knox while the latter was on a tour of Japan. 13 More 
recently (February, 1915) Premier Count Shigenobu Okuma had made a 
speech before the Diet which indicated a willingness to compromise with 
the United States. 1 " In any event Lansing did not think that any harm 
would result from making such a proposal to Japan. He told Bryan: 

We would certainly be no worse off than we were before; and I think ... we 
would be in a far better position to discuss Japan’s conduct when a more 
propitious time comes to take up with the other interested powers the ques- 
tion of the “open door” and the respective rights of the powers secured 
through the application of that principle. 17 

Lansing presented his proposed bargain to Wilson and Bryan early 
in March, 1915, while the latter were considering the steps to be taken 
by the United States with respect to Japan’s Twenty-one Demands on 
China. The Piesident and Secretary approved the idea of recognizing 
Japan s special interests but did not think the time was appropriate to 
raise the freight rates controversy or land legislation questions. Thus, in 
a note dated March 13, 1915, which expressed the American view of the 
Twenty-One Demands, the United States protested against only those 

13 Bryan to Wilson, Jan. 23, 1915; Wilson to Bryan, Jan. 27, 1917, Bryan Papers, Lettcrbook 
Dec. 1, 1914-Junc 8, 1915. 

14 Lansing’s views are reflected in Eugene Wambaugh to Lansing, Memoranda No. 38, 39, 
Sept. 21, 1914. Lansing to Wambaugh, May 11, tgifi, SDF 763.72111/52514. 

’“Williams to Bryan, Fell. 26, 1915, Bryan Papers, Lettcrbook, Dec. 1, 1914-June 8, 1915. 
These were not the first indications of Japan’s willingness to make such a settlement. Secre- 
tary of State Philander Knox, writing to Theodore Roosevelt in 1910, stated that Japan had 
recently tried to connect the California and .South Manchurian questions. Tyler Dennett, 
Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (Garden City, 1925), 321. 

“George Guthrie (Ambassador to Japan) to Bryan, Feb. 15, 19,5, SDF No. 811.52/277 
17 Lansing to Bryan, Mar. 1, ig I5 , Lansing Papers, II, 408. 
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demands that affected areas of China outsi ie of die established Japanese 
.spheres of influence. The American t.ov . itnent. the note stated, was 
aware that certain demands relating to -nantung, South Manctmria, 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia violated C hi a s integrity, the princip.e of 
equal opportunity, and American treaty rights. However, the l luted 
States would not object to these demands, uecause it . trank iy recog- 
nizes that territorial contiguity creates sp cial relations between japan 
and these districts.' 

lint Wilson did not remain convinced i .at Lansing j suggesiion was 
sound, japan continued to press China ft acceptance of the full list of 
demands. This persuaded Wilson that |ap an was determined to seize all 
of China. Ever solicitous lor China's wel are, the President was deter- 
mined that the United States should not e associated with sucn an act. 
On April i.j. iqiy, he instructed Bryan i > lie "as active as the circum- 
stances permit in showing ourselves to b champions of the sovereign 
rights of China, now as always, though w in no thought of seeking any 
special advantage for ourselves. ‘ Erotn us time forward Wiison was 
unwilling to consider any deal which mv< bed American recognition of 
Japan s “special interests" in Chinese tei ntory 

Causing did not concur with the Presi ient’s determination. Indeed, 
in the summer of HJ15 he found another cason for striking his baigain 
with japan. The State Department reo ived information that Japan 
might drop out of the war against Germ; ay and make an alliance with 
that, country.’’ Lansing regarded the pros sect with the utmost concern, 
lie was by that time certain that the U ued States would eventually 
enter the war on the side of England and 1 i ance.” If Germany and Japan 


Hrvan lo Wilson, Mar. li, 1919. Bryan Papers, 1 ,< 

, jit airs that Lansing dratted tile Mar. 13 note to J a pat 
above is drawn from Paul II- Clyde, “ 1 he Open 
Demands," Pacific Aflairs, III (1920), 830-841. i he 
til Par. Ret. 1915 (Washington, 1924), lotj-ioH. 

Wilson to Bryan, Lansing Papers, II, 418-417. 
•Curry, "Wilson and the l-ar East," 817-819. pros 
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ins the best account of the President’s 

ug toward a red mediation w as based 
sentative of the Austrian government 
with a proposal to make peace. Bryan 
1 apers, Nationa Archives American 
neivveen German 1 - and Japan, foreign 
1 ,m for war after the fall o: Kiaochow 
. aarleis. Frank i.. Polk Memorandum, 
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frll^ ed r Und K erStanding When this occurrc d, the likelihood of 
trouble developing between the United States and Japan would be 
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States Pr0 ^° f,a y d ro Ppmg Shantung as an area in which the United 
States would recognize Japan’s “special interests.” Secondly, he ceased 
to advocate to his colleagues in the Wilson administration die striking 
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Lansing’s decision to reverse his position on Shantung followed an 

eastern China^B ° f “ in 3 flood contro1 Project in 

eas ern China. Before work could proceed it was necessary for the United 

tates to defeat Japanese pretensions to exclusive development privileges 
in Shantung, where part of the work was to be conducted. Several con- 
siderations prompted Lansing, then Secretary of State, to give the project 

iin S d 0r °h S m T atlC SUPP ° rt: Successful completion of the project Would 
undoubtedly clear the way for other investments of value to Aniericans 

mam and France, which were growing fearful of Japanese encroach’ 
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finally. Japan no longer seemed ready to react to a challenge to her 
spectal interests” by deeding China with troops." S 

re reasons for Lansing’s failure to urge his colleagues to adopt his 
deas are suggested by the working relationship that developed betWeen 
Lansing and Wilson. After entering the State Department Lansing made 
pomt of analyzing the President’s personality and the way he worked 
Forexample, Lansing ascertained that Wilson would accepl advice on a 
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problem until he was ready to made a de< 
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